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Editorial. 

WE heartily commend Mr. Judy’s 
sermon in this issue on ‘‘ Emotional In- 
temperance, ’’ which contains many 
hard hits for the best of us ; and which 
treats of a crying evil in public and 
private life in a practical and forcible 
manner that must bring benefit to all 
who read. We have yet to learn that 
excess of feeling, at least that kind 
given to undue demonstration, is more 


nearly allied to savage than civilized 
conditions. 
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WILLIAM KNIGHT speaks profound- 
ly and well when he says every one 
now recognizes that ‘‘ the most perfect 
system of belief is doomed to extinc- 
tion, as certainly as the least perfect. 
* * In the recognition of this fact is 
contained the principle of catholicity 
in thought, and of tolerance in prac- 
tice.’’ 


REv. CHARLES. G. AMES, ina recent 
discourse on ‘‘ Modern Difficulties in 
Religion,’’ quotes a humorist as saying, 
‘“The devil does n’t care how much reli- 
gion you have if you don’t do any- 
thing with it.’’ Is this another way 
of commending a ‘‘ Talking Confer- 
ence,’’ provided the conference is 
committed to a high ideal? 


A GREAT deal of unwisdom is spok- 
en by the over-pious in the name of 
religion, and especially in the incul- 
cation of a spirit of false charity 
and resignation. Amelia Barr in her 
novel, ‘‘ Friend Olivia,’’ based on the 
story of Quaker persecution in Crom 
well’s time, puts into the mouth o 
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the spirited Lady Kelder some sharp 
but wholesome reflections. To her 
milder husband’s remark that ‘‘God is 
good both to the evil and the right- 
eous,’’ she replies that ‘‘God often 
gets very unhandsomely treated in 
consequence,’’ and adds that it passes 
her understanding, ‘‘men shall ever 
be trying to imitate God’s generosity 
without his omnipotence.’’ The moral 
is, we suppose, that man will do well 
if he acts up to his own full knowl- 
edge of right. His failure is not in 
reaching a divine but known human 
standards of excellence. 


Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD said at the 
inauguration of University Hall, Lon- 
don, that ‘‘the old happy-go-lucky 
kind of Sunday-school teaching, 
whether within the Anglican Church 
or outside of it, seems doomed. If re- 
ligion is to take real hold again of the 
mind of the next generation, the re- 
ligious teachers must be trained.’’ 
Dr. Martineau in following said: 
‘“The catechisms of most religious 
bodies embodied a series of proposi- 
tions, definite, dogmatic and invari- 
able, which the child was implicitly 
toaccept. That theory, however, did 
not work. It was found that this 
fixity of absolute truth had no founda- 
tion. 


WE have received various words of 
gratitude and appreciation from our 
readers concerning the Christmas 
number of Unity. An author well 
known to our readers writes from 
Massachusetts: ‘“‘May I suggest the 
importance of bringing out the whole 
of the Christmas material in your last 
Unity in the form of a tract? The 
articles, each and all, are far too good 
to be lost in a current number of 
UNITY, or any other paper for that 
matter.’’ But to make a UNITy tract 
means money, and our little fund, 
though it be very like the widow’s 
cruse of oil, must be very carefully 
husbanded and it 1s already bargained 
for by previous plans. 


A RECENT writer to one of our reli- 
gious exchanges on the use of the 
Bible in the public schools says there 
is a demand that these schools should 
be ‘‘godless.’’ This is rank non- 
sense. Probably not the most blatant 
freethinker in the land ever expressed 
such a wish or intention. It is time 
even orthodox writers on this subject 
learned to distinguish between a non- 
religious and an irreligious attitude, 
whether in an individual or the govern- 
ment ; between the principles of pure 
secularism, which would make no dis- 
crimination between the multiform 
sects and creeds represented in the 
public schools, and a spirit of anti- 
religion. The distinction is wide and 
fundamental, and there is no excuse 
for an intelligent mind longer ignor- 
ing it. 

Ir is discouraging to reflect that 
some of the most wanton forms of in- 
justice are practiced in the very 
shadow of the blindfolded dame who 
is supposed to preside with absolute 
impartiality in the courts. Those 
active in philanthropic work are not 
long in discovering the numerous 
petty wrongs and cruelties practiced by 
the officers of the law in the justice 
courts. Organizations like the Bureau 
of Justice and the Protective Agency, 
come in daily contact with this state 
of things. Judge John P. Altgeld, of 
this city, has been bestirring himself to 
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secure a number of needed reforms in 
this direction. He is preparing a bill 
for the action of the General Assembly 
which, among other things, contem- 
plates doing away entirely with the fee 
system in our justice courts, the root 
of all the other mal-practices there 
engaged in. It seems strange indeed 
that the cause of justice should ever 
have been so endangered as by the 
establishment of a law which makes 
the presiding judge’s salary depend- 
ent on the number of fees thus col- 
lected. Judge Altgeld is very hopeful 
about the passage of his bill. 


REV. WM. WEBER who contributes 
an article in this number of UNrry on 
the German Church, is pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church in Belleville, Ill., one 
of the largest Protestant churches of 
that city. He has been but a few 
years in this country, but was edu- 
cated at the universities of Bonn and 
Strasbourg,— the great Biblical 
scholar Dr. Reuss being one of his 
professors. He has been further in- 
fluenced and greatly interested in his 
studies of the Bible by Keim and 
Wellhausen ; and he has published 
in German a carefully prepared short 
treatise for the instruction of those 
young persons who are _ looking 
toward confirmation in the church. 


THE pains great people take to find 
a new source of amusement with 
which to fill their surplus leisure, is 
illustrated in a recent anecdote of 
Prince Schwartzenberg, of Bohemia, 
who procured a flock of American 
turkeys for hunting purposes, locat- 
ing them in one of the royal forests. 
The turkeys proved too domesticated, 
and refused to be hunted, showing no 
fear of or concern inthe shooting. So 
we are told the prince now intends to 
send them into the interior, where the 
absence of ‘‘human society’’ (the 
hunters’?) may help them revert to 
their original wildness and where 
they will be fitted to perform their 
part in the next royal chase. No 
wonder the world is growing a little 
tired of princes. 


WE name the present age the 
‘scientific’? with much complacency, 
and are apt tospeak of modern induc- 
tive methods of thought and study as 
if they were entirely new and quite 
contradictory to all modes of mental 
research preceding them. In this we 
assume too much for ourselves and 
Seriously discredit the past. In acer- 
tain sense and up to the measure of 
his knowledge, man has always been 
an experientalist. There has never 
been a time when he had not some 
slight apprehension of the law of 
cause and effect, which a single hour’s 
experience would suffice to impart. 
‘“The foundations of all natural knowl- 
edge were laid when the reason of 
man first came face to face with the 
facts of nature,’’ says Prof. Huxley. 


PERHAPS the two most startling and 
may be the most original books of last 
year are Stanley’s ‘‘In Darkest Africa”’ 
and Gen. Booth’s ‘‘In Darkest Eng- 
land.’’ Doubtless the title of the lat- 
ter was suggested by the former. But 
when thus placed one over against the 
other some searching scientific ques- 
tions are suggested. Which is the 
more hopeful? What is the way out 
of each? Africa presents the crude 
problems of primitive man, undevel- 
oped humanity. Gen. Booth’s book 
depicts the degeneracy of civilization. 
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Africa is at the foot of a ladder looking 
upward. Darkest England presents 
the foot of that same ladder, the upper 
rounds of which were once reached 
but are now lost. On the whole, sci- 
ence does not hesitate to say that there 
is more hope for undeveloped barbar- 
ism than disintegrating civilization. 
Perhaps in some unforeseen way these 
two problems may merge. If the un- 
hewn forests of Africa could but be 
put in possession of the hungry and 
hapless hordes of London's darkest 
places, perhaps the forests would be 
felled and manhood would rise. Any- 
how the needs of Africa and the de- 
spair of England represent the two 
poles of the law of evolution, and the 
of them together sets us 
a-thinking. 


ONE reason why some Unitarian 
churches do not attract born Unita- 
rians comes to lightin a friend's letter. 
thus: ‘‘ We both found the Unitarian 
church here thoroughly distasteful. 
It is large and prosperous, and we 
have many friends in it ; but we took 
seats in the Congregational church, 
one of the most liberal type. The 
minister is a man whom we like and 
respect more and more. We are much 
interested in a Bible class, in which 
we have no, or very little, difficulty 
in maintaining our faith as Unitarians. 
A considers me_ renegade, I 
think, but I believe she takes a super- 
ficial view of the case. When a boy 
I used to like to debate religious dif- 
ferences, but now I consider them of 
subordinate importance to real Chris- 
tianity ; and when a minister new to 
the faith, is disposed to constantly 
hammer and deride other faiths, | 


consider it time to seek a church 
where religion is preached and 
where Christianity (real Unitarian- 


ism ) is really uppermost. 


Mr. GANNETT in 
article of last week, justly complained 
of the continued and seemingly willful 
failure on the part of the critics of the 
Western Conference to add_ the 
statement of ‘‘ Things commonly be- 
lieved among us,” to the Cincinnati 
resolution. He has from the first 
earnestly insisted that the two must 
be taken together, and that either 
taken alone fails to represent the 
whole spirit and outcome of the Uni- 
tarian movement. He labored hard 
to secure the passage of both resolu- 
tions at Cincinnati. In the article 
from Prof. Brigham referred to else- 
where, that writer says, ‘‘Creeds, in 
the sense of the temporary statements 
of individual opinion * * * are an 
important part of Unitarian history.’’ 
He adds that Unitarians are rich in 
such statements of belief, which it 
‘‘would hang as banners upon the 
tower of the church, no matter if their 
legend is uncertain in the waving of 
the wind, but not fasten them as metal 
plates upon the doorway to frighten 
or hinder the worshipers.”” The dis- 
tinction between the statement of be- 
lief that attempts only to describe the 
present general consensus of opinion 
on certain points, and that which aims 
to force such opinions on other minds 
should be clearly kept in view in the 
discussion of this subject. It has per- 
haps never been more forcibly ex- 
pressed than in Mr. Blake’s dictum to 
the effect that Unitarians believe in 
plenty of Credo, I believe, but not at 
all in Crede, thou shalt believe. 
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AmMonG the dead of last year ap- 
pears the name of Heinrich Schlie- 
mann. He may well be taken as the 
type of the nineteenth century radical. 
His was the scholarship which did 
not blindly trust traditions and super- 
stitions, but with shovel and pick dug 
through the rubbish of myth and le- 
gend to find the facts. His uncovered 
Troy will make sure his fame among 
men. He gave back to us a large 
fragment of the classical world and 
thus strengthened our hold upon the 
past, contributing immeasurably to 
the spirit of independent scholarship ; 
his method will go farther than his 
word. 


IN an old number of the well-re- 
membered Liberal Christian, dating 
back to 1876,( Russell Billows, editor ) 
we lately came across an extract from 
a discourse by that honored leader 
among Unitarians, Charles H. Brig- 
ham, copied from the Unxzfarzan Re- 
view. As an illustration of the clear 
vision with which our great prophets 
have always seen andkdefined the main 
principles of our faith, it is interesting 
to quote the following words, which 
cl.ime in so fitly with some of the lat- 
est utterances of the Western Confer- 
ence and its so-called ‘‘ radical’’ lead- 
ers: ‘“‘Unitarianism from the begin- 
ning has affirmed the worth of the 
human soul, the right of intelligence 
and reason; education as the way of 
spiritual illumination; righteousness 
as more than faith and its profession; 
and the love of God for all his creat- 
ures.’ 

THE latest heresy case, still 1n prog- 
ress as we go to press, 1s that of Bishop 
M’Queary of the Episcopal church of 
Cleveland. In reply to the charge of 
violation of his ordination vows by the 
liberal construction placed in his pul- 
pit teachings on the doctrines of 
church and Bible, the bishop replies 
that he claims no more liberty for 
himself in this matter than that al- 
lowed by the early church to its disc1- 
ples ; that he accepts the authority of 
the scriptures but denies their verbal 
inspiration. The doctrine of the in- 
carnation he accepts in a_ modified 
form, believing that the spiritual na- 
ture of Jesus was divinely begotten, 
which therefore made him the Christ, 
but rejecting the story of the miracu- 
lous conception. Altogether the bish- 
op's defense presents that mixture of 
rationalism and ancient belief which 1s 
the necessary transition-stage of all 
minds departing from the old faith and 
entering the new. Unity will watch 
Bishop M’Queary’s cause with inter- 
est and sympathy. 
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The Problem of the Public Schools. 


Taking advantage of the winter 
holidays there has been a great flock- 
ing of the teachers to the various 
teachers’ associations. In nearly all 
our western states these winter meet- 
ings have become the most important 
for their executive and deliberate 
character of any held during the year. 
The summer associations are half dis- 
guised picnics where rest and amuse- 
ment, change and sociability are the 
legitimate objects aimed at, but in 
midwinter the school teachers mean 
business. It was the privilege of the 
present writer lately to meet some 
five hundred of the Illinois teachers 
assembled at Springfield. It was a 
remarkable gathering, the proportion 
of men preponderating—superintend- 
ents of all grades, principals and pro- 
fessors from all parts of the state. It 
was, as one remarked, ‘‘a clean lot of 
fellows.'’ Rare indeed would be a 
gathering of ministers that would 
make a better impression for moral 
enthusiasm, intellectual dignity, frank 
and unassumed altruism. One could 
not mingle long in that company with- 
out feeling again the power of person- 
ality and realizing afresh the immense 
potency of an earnest man or woman. 
The good schools of the state, the 
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towns that have felt the impress of the 
school-house, have been those in whia® 
alive man or woman has been at work 
fora term of years. Notwithstanding 
this direct and indirect evidence of 
personality, the failure to recognize 
the same fact in the pupils is perhaps 
the most serious danger of our public 
schools at the present time. The 
school teacher is so overlaid, ham- 
pered and cumbered by the ‘‘manage- 
ment,’’ that her own value is reduced 
to the minimum. This something 
called the ‘‘management’’ overlays 
our city schools especially, the per- 
fection of whichis its condemnation. 
Its success is a calamity. Every- 
where there is evidence of insight 
distracted by external anxiety, per- 
sonal power and individual magnet- 
ism, the best things in a _ teacher, 
obstructed by this something that 
steps in between the soul of a teacher 
and the soul of achild.. The respon- 
sibility should be placed where it be- 
longs and where it is most easily 
carried,— with the individual teacher, 
the immediate co-operative circle and 
the local patrons. The vital point of 
contact between the child’s soul and 
the school is the teacher, not some 
distant board in ofhcial remoteness. 
The school-mistress is or ought to be a 
living spirit with resources of her 
own, and she should not be worked 
as a wheel in a mighty machine, mov- 
ing only when and how the engineer 
at the central office pulls the lever. 
She must have more of her own way 
if the child isto have more of her, and 
if her own way is not equal to the oc- 
casion, let her go to her own place, 
according to the swiftly acting law of 
the survival of the fittest. The in- 
competent should not be bolstered up 
by so much outside authority, nor the 
competent hampered by the same. 
Herbert Spencer has shéwn that over- 
legislation is the disease of modern 


governments. In no place is this 
tendency to over legislation— to en- 


tangle with detail—so great as in the 
graded city school. In no place is 
such over regulation so pernicious and 
mischievous. ~ It is putting the child, 
the most plastic material the state has 
to deal with, into the most inflexible 
and imperious of modern organiza- 
tions. The unit of spiritual force, the 
starting point of enthusiasm and judg- 
ment, should be represented by the 
teacher. Of her the management 
should make but one demand, and that 
is for results. Not by one, but by any 
one of a hundred ways should she be 
allowed to reach that result. The 
charge should be, ‘‘Go as you please, 
but see to it that you arrive.’’ 

This individuality would also be 
better conserved by prolonging the 
period of contact between teacher and 
pupil. This chopping up of the 
child’s road into convenient mile- 
lengths and offering him a new guide 
for each mile is an ingenious arrange- 
ment and seems very handy, but it is 
a wasteful one. One-half the year is 
spent in effacing the memory of the 
teacher from the child. The second 
half is spent in winning mutual confi- 
dences and laying the foundations of 
mutual helpfulness. Just as they are 
beginning to understand each other 
they are separated and the whole 
thing must be done over again. 

Let the value of personality be mag- 
nified if our schools are to become 
fostering places of enthusiasm, start- 
ing points for the development of 
culture and of character, training- 
schools for citizens and adjuncts of 
Republicanism. | 


Has Prayer a Real Answer ? 


Mr. Chadwick in his article on 
‘‘Worship,’’ in the Unztarian Review 
and Mr. Hosmer in his noble sermon 
published recently in Unity declare 
that prayer is natural and inevitable 
to the human spirit. But both. seem 
partly to miss the main issue, namely: 
Has prayer a real answer? Mr. Hos- 


mer, it is true says, ‘‘And if I, a 
thinking, feeling, struggling life am 
held in this intimate relation and 
bond to the Life whence I am, then 
my longing and faithfulness may open 
in me larger receptivity and up- 
springings of power, for which ‘re- 
action upon myself’ seems a weak, 
inadequate and altogether unsatisfac- 
tory phrase.’’ This is a thoughtful 
sentence, but does it not somewhat 
leave the matter in cloud land? Is 
not this answer to prayer, purely, 
when carefully analyzed, a reaction 
upon ourselves ? 


But does prayer have a real objec- 


tive answer? And to this the reply 
must be, Yes. For is it not one of 
the great truths that the Power which 
makes for beauty, love and righteous- 
ness is within us as well as without 
us? Itis not then so much we that 
pray, as the Power within us. Paul, 
or the writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, whoever he was, rises to this 
glorious truth when he says: ‘‘ The 
spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which can not be 
uttered.’’ It is the God in us who 
prays, and though there is not, nor 
can be, any disturbance of the natural 
order, can not that Power which 
makes the’ flowers bloom under our 
feet, and the star flowers bloom in 
yvonder garden of the skies, answer 
the prayer itself has made ? 

Do you mean that we may ask for 
material as well as spiritual good ? 
Yes, for example, here is a widow 
with starving children who sobs out 
the prayer, sive us this day our 
daily bread,’’ while another woman 
in her affluence murmurs, ‘‘ Lord, 
whom can I help ?’’ Now may not 
the Power which makes for love as 
well as righteousness, bring the posi- 
tive pole of one woman’s abundance in 
connection with the negative pole of 
the other woman’s need? May not 
the Power which prayed in both an- 
swer the prayer itself had made? 

Here again, for example, is a son 
tempted: to do that which will lower 
his manhood while at the same time 
his -mother a thousand miles away 
prays for him. May not that silver 
thread of sympathy spun out of the 
mother’s heart along which the cur- 
rents of power run, stretch across the 
intervening distance, which separates 
the mother from her child? Can not 
the Power that prays in us and with 
us answer the prayer? It is impossi- 
ble to believe that all the real prayers 
which have been made, have been 
poured into empty space. Why, if on 
any day the prayers offered were to 
become wings, the air would be full of 
nestlings, and above our heads, would 
be a silvery cloud! Can we believe 
that the prayers of Jesus, Savonarola, 
Luther, Wesley, and the mighty 
number of unknown heroes and 
heroines who made the earth white 
wherever they touched it with their 
holy feet, are lost? No, prayer has a 
real answer in the eternal sequence 
of things. Not for the things we can 
do ourselves, but in our need, our 
extremity, or in our joy, we may pray 
with the assurance there will be, if 
not ours, still a real answer to our 
prayer. ’: Oo. = 


LET us remember as well that moral 
influences come in properly, to give 
men at large a nobler estimate of the 
real good of life. I know that men 
of the world sneer at the idea of ever 
persuading the population of a country 
like this that wealth is not the chief 
ideal. If it can not be done, then 
ourruin is not remote! I believe that 
it can be done; that men can be made 
to feel that domestic comfort, personal 
happiness, culture of the individual 
and of the household, are not depend- 
ent upon wealth as an indispensable 
external condition.—Rev.X. S. Storrs. 


Ir is more likely that evidence 
should be false than that a miracle 
should be true.—//ume. 
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Men and Things. 


THE organization of the King’s Daugh- 
ter’s has issued a calendar, compiled b 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, in the shape of the 
= of Malta, with a biblical text for each 

ay. 


THE collector of customs at San Francisco 
reports that 176,000 pounds of opium for 
smoking, and an equal quantity of crude 
opium, have come into that port during the 
last two years. 


SCHLIEMANN was thirty-four years old be- 
fore he knew a word of Greek, and it was 
not until he was forty-one that he began the 
study of archeology, in which he was des. 
tined to achieve so much distinction. 


Two cases of the importation of snakes in 
bunches of bananas are reported in the 
American Naturalist. In both cases the 
snake was a boa (oa imperator), both of 
them about three feet long. One bunch was 
carried to Philadelphia and the other to Cin- 
cinnati. In bunches brought to Providence, 
the large trap-door spider (A/yga/le) has been 
found. 


RABBI SCHINDLER, of Boston, attributes 
the prevailing temperance among Jews to 
three main causes ; I. The use of intoxicat- 
ing beverages is never forbidden ; 2. The 
Jews give much care and pains to the prepa- 
ration of their daily food ; 3. The universally 
happy domestic life of these people, acts as 
a safeguard against all outside temptations. 


THE German Methodist Preachers’ Meet- 
ing of Cincinnati has authorized the state- 
ment that the ground of the opposition of 
Germans to the proposal to admit women to 
the Generai Conference is, because they be- 
lieve it to be contrary to the teaching of the 
Bible and of Nature, and fear its probable 
effect upon the German work at home and 
abroad. 


THERE is said to be a movement on foot 
in New York to build a Buddhist temple, 
which, however, is receiving slight encour- 
agement from some of the Buddhists them- 
selves, who urge that a clean and healthy 
body is the only needed religious temple and 
that it is contrary to Buddhistic principles 
to proselyte. The increase of converts to 
this peculiar belief in this country is reported 
to be quite remarkable. 


Mr. STANLEY says in a letterto the Lon- 
don /imes; ‘‘ For myself, I lay no claim to 
any exceptional fineness of nature. But I 
say that, beginning life as arough, ill-educat- 
ed, impatient man, J have found my schooling 
in these very African experiences. I have 
learned by actual stress of imminent danger 
that self-control is more indispensable than 
gun powder, and that persistent self-control 
is impossible without real, heartfelt sympa- 
thy.’”’ 


THE Religious Society of Friends of Phil- 
adelphia has sent a memorial to the Senate 
and House of Representatives, petitioning 
the members of Congress for careful consid- 
eration and tolerance in the settlement of 
the present Indian troubles in the west; lay- 
ing the responsibility of the red man’s ignor- 
ance and superstition, from which his acts of 
cruelty and ignorance arise, at the white 
man’s door, and speaking strongly against 
the policy of recrimination. 


IN connection with the death of Dr. Thom- 
son, Archbishop of York, it is stated that the 
emoluments of the position amount to $100, 
ooo per year, and that the dignities of the 
office are unsurpassed. The vacancy is to 
be filled by the Prime Minister. The Ad- 
vance thinks these thing ‘‘are so unlike the 
Christ of the Gospel, that they can not but 
be regarded as furnishing some ground for 
the charge that the Established Church has 
much to do with the alienation of the 
masses from religion.’’ 


WE are in entire sympathy with the senti- 
ment expressed by the Buffalo H.a-press con- 
cerning the retirement, or more properly 
speaking, the removal of Prince Bismarck 
from German affairs. The Lapress says: 
‘*Very likely all happened for the best, so 
far as Germany was concerned. Bismarck 
believed in force. The modern spirit of lib- 
erty, more powerful than a dozen Bismarcks 
rebels at force, but manifests a disposition to 
listen to reason, while the headstrong young 
emperor shows to some extent a willingness 
to be reasonable.’’ It is said Prince Bis- 
marck’s forthcoming autobiography will be 
 aeceagp in Paris to avoid interference by the 

ome government. 


THOUGH Harvard University recently chose 
a Protectionist Professor of Political Econ- 
omy (Professor James, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who has declined to leave his 
present position), President Eliot states that 
the college has no policy on the question 
of Protection or Free Trade in choice of 
text-books. Thestudents are referred to the 
whole literature of the subject. ‘‘In the class- 
room and lecture-room there is no advocacy 
of either system ; the instructors merely ex- 
pound principles and study their applice- 
tions. Besides, we have no special course on 
the subject, any way; it occupies not more 
than one-hundreth part of the principles of 
political economy, and it is taken up and 
considered in its turn, just as the other eco- 
nomic questions are considered.’’ 
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Contributed and Selected. 


To Ss. W. 8S. 


Dear when we /e// in friendship 
That day so long ago, 

We knew that Time might part us 
Before the winter’s snow; 

But though the land’s breadth sever, 
Forever, me ond you, 

Through distance and through silence 
Our hearts beat ever true. 


* Let your heart sing with mine, dear, 
(There’s reason in the rhyme !): 
“True hearts that love each other 
May laugh at space and time.’’ 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


The Present Condition of the Ger- 
man Protestant Church in 
America. 


Given before the Unitarian Club of St. 
Louis, Oct. 27, 1890. 


The German Protestant Church in 
America is an offspring of the Protest- 
ant Church in Germany. As well 
known, the latter was founded in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the age of the Reformation. The 
leaders in organizing the Protestant 
church in Germany were Luther and 
Zwingli. 

But, these two men, striving for the 
same end, would not agree in minor 
details, nor work together in peace 
and harmony. The vital point of 
their differing from each other was 
the interpretation of the words spoken 
by Jesus when he instituted the Lord’s 
Supper. - Luther, although he con- 
demned the Catholic doctrine of 
‘‘ Transubstantiation’’ as idolatrous, 
taught that everybody coming to the 
Lord’s Supper partook of the real 
flesh and blood of Christ, ‘* 77, cz, ef 
sub pane et vino.’ Zwingli could see 
in bread and wine only symbols 
which should recall to our imagina 
tion the picture of the Lord, crucified 
and dying for us. 

Both men gained a great influence 
Luther from Wittenberg, where he 
resided, in Northern Germany ; 
Zwingli, who lived at Zurich, in 
Switzerland and Southern Germany. 
In consequence of this there arose 
two different churches, the one named 
after Luther, the Lutheran, the other, 
the Reformed Church. lEach as 
strongly opposed to each other and 
hated each other more fervently than 
their common foe, the Catholic 
Church. 

Under these circumstances, it seems 
very strange, that the princes of 
Brandenburg, the founders of the 
Kingdom of Prussia, the foremost 
power of Germany to-day, became 
early, in the year 1614, converted to 
the faith of the Reformed Church, 
although their subjects adhered to 
the Lutheran Church. When these 
princes later acquired some dominions 
in the western part of Germany, the 
inhabitants of which were Reformed, 
they exerted their influence to unite 
the two sister churches into one 
National Church. The church-union 
became a fact in 1817, by the com- 
bined efforts of King Frederic Wil- 
liam III., Schleiermacher and others. 
Since that year, there exists in Prussia 
only one Protestant Church, the name 
of which is the United, or the Evan- 
gelical Church. This church com- 
prises two parties, one orthodox- 
pietistic, the other liberal. The first 
likes to call the liberal party ‘* nega- 
tive ’’ and itself ‘‘ positive,’’ because 
it is opposed to biblical criticism. 

The example of Prussia was fol- 
lowed by nearly all the other states of 
Germany. At no distant day, there 
will be throughout all Germany only 
one Protestant Church, and, besides 
this, the ever increasing influence of 
theological science, the power of 
which every minister in Germany is 
well aware of, will eventually combine 
the two parties. 

Corresponding to this state of the 
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Protestant Church in Germany, there 


are to be found in America Lutheran | 
| 


Reformed and Evangelical congrega- 


er combinations, the so-called Synods. 
Besides these Synods, which answer 
to the different Protestant churches 
which are or have been in Germany, 
there exists quite anumber of Free, or 
Independent congregations. This is 
a peculiarity of the German Protest- 
ant in America, but, as it will appear 
later, easily to be accounted for. 

How great the number of German 
Protestant congregations in America 
really is, Iam not able totell. There 
are no general statistics. Every Syn- 
od publishes a yearly calendar, in 
which the number and addresses of 
their ministers and congregations 1s 
given. The names of independent 
congregations and their preachers are 
nowhere to be found. 

[ know personally the congrega- 
tions and ministers in St. Clair coun- 
ty, Illinois. There are, the German 
Methodist omitted, twenty German 
Protestant congregations in this coun- 
ty. Out of this number four belong 
to the Missouri Synod, the most re- 
actionary wing of the lLutheran 
Church; three or four belong to the 
Evangelical Synod. The rest, twelve 
or thirteen, are independent, or belong 
to no association. But of these thir- 
teen or twelve independent congre- 
gations, only seven are ministered to 
by six independent preachers. The 
others called their ministers from the 
Evangelical Synod, because they 
could not find independent preachers. 

That a German Protestant Church 
in America is necessary, at least for 
the benefit of those who immigrate 
from Germany and are not enabled to 
learn the English language well 
enough to attend the service of an En- 
glish congregation, remains without 
question. ‘ven English denomina- 
tions are supporting congregations 
for this purpose among the Germans. 

But a German Protestant Church 
should be more than a transitory in- 
stitutionin America. It should main- 
tain, cultivate and propagate in this 
country what the Protestant church in 
yermany has achieved and is still 
achieving. Ido not mean to say that 
the English Church is an_ inferior 
church compared with the German 
Church. But each of them has its 
peculiar merits, as it has its faults. 
Both, therefore, could learn from each 
other and thereby exchange their 
merits and reform their faults. There 
is nowhere in the whole world to be 
found a better chance for this than in 
America where both exist by each 
other. But so ideal a task, I for my 
part have despaired that the German 
Church can ever accomplish it. The 
German Protestant Church in Ameri- 
ca is not by far what the Protestant 
Church in Germany is. It is not a 
unity. It isdivided into quite a num- 
ber of Synods which contend against 
each other. I dare not speak here of 
the many independent congregations 
which do not know exactly what they 
are striving for. The German Protest- 
ant Church in America can not boast, 
as the Protestant Church in Germany 
can, of its intelligent, highly educated 
clergymen, of whom nearly every one 
isa scholar. The German Protestant 
preachers in America have as a class 
no higher education at all, neither a 
literary nor a theological one. 

There are to be found, of course, 
English denominations, the ministers 
of which are not better qualified for 
their work than the German preach- 
ers. But the tendency in both cases 
is a different one. The English 
Church, as the church of the domi- 
nant race ‘n this country, partakes of 
every form of progress in culture and 
civilization which is made here. The 
education of its ministers will, even 
without particular efforts, become more 
perfect and in the same degree, as the 
love for science and literature in gener- 


ee 


alincreases. The German Church, as 
an intruder, has first to convince the 


_Americans that it possesses such quali- 
tions, most of which have entered larg- | 


tiesas to make its existence, even in 
opposition to the English Church, a 
necessity. This has not been done as 


yet, andcan not be done by the German | 


church as it is. 
German preachers, unfit as they are, 
will, by the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, do nothing to elevate the 
moral and 
their order. The progress made by 
the English churches will be of no 
the difference of language and custom 
is too great an obstacle. ‘The Ger- 
man Protestant Church has given up 
all those acquisitions by which the 
distinguished. 
a union, 
gelical, or 
tear the modern German Theology. 
Only the Association of German 
Protestant Preachers of Cincinnati de- 
fends liberal views. 


small; it has not much over forty mem- 


was founded. 


no theological school. 


all the 


association. F< 


gladly accepted ministers from 
school and supported it. 
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have studied theology in 


can not be united, 


man ministers. 


the German Protestant 
America is only partly to be blamed. 


sponsible for it. 


ed to the United States. 


ing them from going to America. 


did not know how to get them. 


properly managed, 


the State. 
their 


their number would permit it. 


tion, not to speak of the men they 


of minister of the Gospel. 


they had to call them from Germany. 


here’ either 


German church. W. WEBER. 


The great mass of 


intellectual standards of 


value to the German church, because 


the Protestant Church in Germany 1s 
The various Lutheran 
and Reformed Synods are opposed to 
All Synods, even the Evan- 

United Synod, hate and 


But this is too 


bers, and has not grown much since it 
The cause is, they have 
The estab- 
lishment of such a schoo! should have 
been the first thing to be done by this 
independent 
congregations, the number of which 1s 
at present yet very“high, would have 
this 
Why then 
did they not found a theological semi- 
nary yearsago? ‘The reason is, its mem- 
bers do not take great interest in theol- 
So far as I know, none of them 
Germany 
and only one of them has acquired a 
theological education in this country. 
The independent ministers, at last, 
can do nothing to improve the condi- 
tion of the German Protestant Church. 
They are independent because they 
They can not be 
united, because, with very few excep- 
tions, they stand morally and intellect- 
ually still lower than the other Ger- 


For this deplorable state of things 
Church in 


The Protestant Church in Germany 
and its rulers are in the first place re- 
rr . 

[hey have done lit- 
tle or nothing for the religious wel- 
fareof their countrymen who emigrat- 
They were 
contented with warning and hinder- 


When, notwithstanding this, Germans 
come and came into this country they 
are and were without any experience 
and means for founding congregations. 
They had no qualified preachers and 
They 
had no idea how a church should be 
the Protestant 
Church in Germany being governed by 


The Germans in America followed, 
of course, quite early the example of 
English-speaking countrymen 
and founded congregations wherever 
But 
these congregations have as stated 
above, in a very great measure as yet 
not been able to form a mutual connec- 


had and have to install into the office 


The better educated classes of our 
German population have likewise tak- 
en no interest in the mission of the 
German Protestant Church in America. 
They could have, otherwise, found 
means and ways to procure the serv- 
ices of qualified preachers for the Ger- 
man congregations, even if, at first, 


But my experience has taught me 
that, very few excepted, they become 
members of English 
churches or quite irreligious, and are 
in both cases lost for the cause of the 
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Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ke- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood. 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.”.’—R. S. Laig. 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn 
Says: “In my practice, I invariably pre 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis 
eases of the blood.”’ 

Dr. R. R. Boyle. Third and Oxford sts.. 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: “ For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
humerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disordeys 
of the blood.’’ 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina. o.. 
certifies: ‘‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue te 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no lotiger trou 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”’”—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 

Don't fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED RY 


DR. J. €. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle 
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Stop that 
CHRONIC CouGH Now: 


For if you do not it may become con- 
Ssumptive. For Consumption, Scrofula, 
General Debility ani Wasting Diseases, 
there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 
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HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Tsizmmc and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 


better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer, : 
) 
) 
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Scott’s Emulsion 


; sae are poor imitations. Get the genuine. 
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VASEHELINE. 
FOR A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person 
in the United States, all of the following articles, 
carefully packed : 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline ... . 1octs 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 15 ** 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream. ..... YG. 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphorice...... Io * 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented ... . 10“ 


One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitely scented 25 * 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline .. . . 25 “ 


1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept from 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation therefrom, 
unless labelled with our name,because you will certain- 
ly receive an imitation which has little or no value, 


Chesebrough Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 


A YEAR? IL undertake to briefly 
teachany fairly intelligent person of either 
sex, who can read and write,and who, 
after instruction, will work industriously, 
how to earn Three Thousand Dollars « 


Year in theirown localities,wherever they live.I will also furnish 
the situation dremployment,at which you can earn that amount. 
No money for me unless successful as above. Easily and quici.!y 
learned. I desire but one worker from each district or county. I 


have already taught and provided with employment.a tare 
number, who are making over $3000 a year each. It's NEW 
and SOLID. Full 
E, C, ALLEN, 


rticulars FIR EE. Address at once, 
ox 420, Augusta, Maine, 


IX TRACTS ABOUT JESUS 


Three by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
one by H. M. Simmons, one by 8. J. Barrows, cne 


by W. M. Salter. All mailed for 20 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Emotional Intemperance. 


A SERMON PREACHED BY REV. ARTHUR M. JUDy, 
AT DAVENPORT, IA. 


In arguing against excessive feeling 
I shall run the risk of being under- 
stood to argue against all feeling. 
Such is not my intention. I recog- 
nize, of course, that feeling is the 
chief factor in life, and that the more 
deeply and diversely it goes the richer 
is character. But it must go orderly 
and not disorderly, temperately and 
not intemperately, if it is to enrich 
character. ‘‘ The way not to doiit,’’ 
to which I intend to direct your atten- 
tion, is just now being strikingly ex- 
emplified in the eruption of feeling 
which is taking place among the In- 
dians of South Dakota. These In- 
dians have worked themselves into a 
state of feeling bordering on frenzy. 
All night long and night after night 
they indulge in the wild emotions of 
the ghost dance, till some of them fall 
unconscious, and all, doubtless, suffer 
terrible exhaustion and_ reaction. 
Clearly it is almost or quite a case of 
emotional insanity. But its parallel 
occurs not infrequently among white 
men. To say nothing of the dancing 
and millennial manias which swept 
through Europe, we have in our own 
country the Salem witchcraft and 
the periodic revivals to remind us that 
whole communities may give such 
rein to their feelings as to become 
temporarily insane. What I wish to 
make plain this morning is that we 
individually as well as collectively are 
constantly liable to give way to such 
excess of feeling as to become for the 
moment insane, or if insane be too 
strong a word to use, then let us say 
foolish. 

We are especially liable to intem- 
perate feeling during the heat of a 
political campaign. You must. all 
have noticed that after a campaign 
has reached a certain stage it is no 
longer safe to argue the issue with a 
friend who belongs to the cpposite 
party. Heisno longer reasonable— 
that is, willing to consider all sides 
dispassionately. His whole heart is 
set on winning, and for the time being 
he makes his head the slave of his 
feelings not their master. Such an emo- 
tional state I call intemperate. It is 
an unreasoning state—a state in which 
it is impossible to think clearly or 
speak fairly. 

But this is a state to which we are 
also especially liable in dealing with 
what may be called the minor politics, 
that is our church, and club, and lodge 
affairs. 

A friend said to me the other day 
that she and her friends avoided com- 
mittee work. I replied that unfortu- 
nately the work of the world to-day 
must be largely done through com- 
mittees. The reply is true, and it 
shows how all-important is:a gift for 
committee-work. Now the _ prime 
requisite for such a worker is reason- 
ableness, that is calmness, fairness, 
clearness. 

The first step, the second step, and 
all succeeding steps of committee work 
demand a cool head and a kind heart. 
But I know nothing more inimical 
to coolness and kindness than exces- 
sive feeling. I would therefore have 
written over the door of every commit- 
tee-room —‘‘ Restrain your feelings.’’ 

The injunction is especially needed 
in such a place, for in a dozen ways 
committee-work lays the feelings un- 
der a heavy strain. It tempts people 
along the line of their personal, social, 
political and religious animosities. It 


' throws those people of opposite tem- 


perament into conjunction—the quick 
with the slow, the eager with the 
lethargic, the bright with the dull, the 
nervous with the placid. And what 
is more, it brings these heterogeneous 
people together, not under the sooth- 


ing and restraining influences of par- 


lor amusement, but under the excit- 
ing and irritating circumstances of 
arduous thought and work. The dan- 
ger of intemperate feeling under such 
circumstances is obvious ; and not one 
of us but has been a saddened witness 
of that danger realized. And what 
does such an experience teach us but 
that our primary business on going 
into committee work is to leave our 
feelings at home. Are we quick and 
thorough and prone to impatience with 
the slow and sloven? Then let us say 
to ourselves, ‘‘ Under the trying cir- 
cumstances Iam about to passthrough, 
I shall be especially liable to intem- 
perate feeling because of my dispo- 
sition, therefore I must go with a 
resolution to be calm as my guardian 
angel.’’ 

A great deal of good would come of 
such a resolution. What we need is 
something to warn us in time that our 
feelings are slipping from our control. 
Usually we are in the very turmoil of 
feeling before we notice that it is ris- 
ing. It would help us to have the 
danger signal moved in time, and how 
better insure that result than to go to 
the meeting with the thought of our 
peculiar weakness uppermost in mind. 
It would be as a trusty scout thrown 
forward to prevent the enemy from 
taking us by surprise. 

One of the bitterly amusing things 
about emotional intemperance is, that 
like all intemperance, it seems absurd 
and uncalled for when it is passed. 
During this retrospect all we can say 
of ourselves is that we have been fools. 
However, the mark of a man’s sanity 
is not that he never does any crazy or 
foolish thing, but that he will present- 
ly be in a condition to see that the 
thing he did was crazy or foolish, and 
so be able to gain strength against a 
repetition of his folly. 

We can safely say that the conclu- 
sion of our hours of sanity is, that we 
have thrown an unnecessary amount 
of feeling into our life-work. We 
have been fearful, or angry or sensi- 
tive or eager or despondent beyond 
measure. The event has appeared 
ridiculously disproportionate to the 
emotion. What is the attainment of 
a philosophic mind but the realiza- 


tion of this fact? The wise man 
knows that little or nothing is gained 
by tearing one’s self to tatters. He 
comes to see that the paths of most 
men are made unnecessarily rough by 
excessive feeling ; and he is persuad- 
ed that our present system of educa- 
tion is unsatisfactory because it does 
not teach the importance of emotional 
temperance. For instance, a young 
girl isto gotoa party. The prevailing 
custom is to make the event as excit- 
ing as possible. Her associates talk 
her into a nervous'state of excitement, 
her family conspire to the same end, 
and she, herself, instead of seeking to 
check, seeks to augment the excite- 
ment. The consequence is often, I 
think, disastrous. The girl goes to 
the party too excited to enjoy it. I 
am safe in making this statement, 
although at first you may question it. 
But further thought will show you 
that unquestionably our joyous an- 
ticipations may carry us into a ner- 
vous condition in which joy is hardly 
possible. I have seen young girls so 
excited, and young men too, that 
they didn’t know what they were 
doing,— didn’t know what to do. 
Their whole being was in a sort of a 
whirl and maze and stupor. In that 
condition wholesome enjoyment is not 
possible. Recall your own experience 
in witness thereof. ‘Have you not 
been in society before now when you 
were too excited to be yourself when 
you could scarcely speak or act nat- 
urally? Contrast such an evening 
with a quiet afternoon chat with a 
friend when the conversation runs on 
without stress or strain. The latter 
is enjoyment; the former a sort 
of dervish delirium. And a good 
deal of our society is little better than 


delirium. It lacks poise; it lacks 
dignity ; it lacks wisdom. People are 
not themselves ; they are agitated and 
stupid ; their feelings are so highly 
wrought that their ideas can not flow. 
They make so much to-do about their 
good time that they spoil it. The 
remedy for this disease of society is 
coolness. Business men drop into 
each other’s office for ten minutes, and 
have a thoroughly enjoyable time. 
They are witty and wise and animated, 
because they are cool; their feelings 
have not yet drowned their wits. So 
two housekeepers, meet in the back 
yard of a sunny day, and say more 
and feel more that is wholesome and 
wise than in a whole evening'’s party. 
They too, arecool ; their pulses do so 


temperately keep time that their 
brains can work. 
My conclusion is that all our 


social gatherings should be taken 
with less feeling. Weare not to meet 
dukes and saints,—-or if we were to 
meet dukes and saints, why should 
we lose our heads about it ? To show 
at our best we need to be masters of 
ourselves, and no man ever yet ap- 
peared masterly who was intoxicated 
with feeling. 

But after all, the place to pre- 
pare for good society is the good 
home; and a good home there can 
not be unless there is_ temper- 
ance in feeling. Suppose a new 
dress has been spoiled, shall we be 
thrown into a turmoil over the acci 
dent? It generally is. One part 
scolds and the other cries, and fora 
little while there is a veritable Satur- 
nalia of emotional excess. What a 
spectacle for gods and men! Whata 
disproportion between the fact and 
the feeling! What a_ waste of 
strength! But do you say that the 
accident causes such bitter disappoint- 
ment? I reply that man, a reason- 
ing being and a child of eternity, has 
no business to so enslave himself to a 
paltry material object that a mishap 
to it can unnerve him. A man should 
cultivate such respect for his own 
being that he will not permit that 
being to be degraded by a paltry 
accident. A comely dress is indeed 
desirable, but a calm and equitable tem- 
per is even infinitely desirable. There- 
fore, I say, our business is to restrain 
our feelings about things temporal. 
Probably there is no one material 
object that possesses one-tenth the 
importance we attach to it; not one 
worth half the feeling we give it. 

The soul itself is the real palace, 
the real diamond, the real glory. If 
it be kept harmonious and equitable 
and bright, all else is of little mo- 
ment. Hence, I hold that the busi- 
ness of the world should be done with 
less furor. 

Just now we Americans are in an 
abnormal condition in which a certain 
business fury is regarded as a national 
virtue. ’*Twillnotalways beso. The 
time is coming when we Americans 
shall perceive the harm of taking 
business too much to heart. We are 
wasteful of our nervous strength, and 
have, as a nation, suffered much from 
emotional intemperance. We are old 
at thirty, Europeans say. If so, ’tis 
because we draw too early and too 
heavily on our nervous energy. A 
calm and severe exercise of the mental 
faculties is said to prolong life; ’tis 
not, therefore, because we think too 
much but because we feel too keenly, 
that we Americans are made old at 
thirty. We take life too hard. We 
key our nerves up to the highest 
pitch, and drive ourselves like mad, 
so carried away by excess of feeling 
that we can scarcely eat our meals 
in peace, or sit quietly for an hour. 
There can be little doubt that we 
are going wrong here; and that, if 
we continue at our present gait, the 
increase of insanity will be more 
alarmingly rapid than it now is. The 
cure should begin with our young 
people. Parents, conscious of their 


own emotional excesses, ought to seek 
to restrain their children. Instead of 
pushing them pell-mell into business, 
and exciting their eagerness and anx- 
iety at every turn, parents ought to 
educate their children in moderation 
in feeling, and persuade them that the 
maintenance of a calm and even spirit 
is of more consequence than the 
acquisition of a great fortune. Who 
would not prefer a great soul to a 
great house? < 

But not only do we take business 
too hard, we also take calamity too 
hard. Most people are woful cow- 
ards about sickness. It drives them 
quite off their base. They lose not 
only courage but judgment. Indeed, 
the loss of judgment is the sorriest 
result of emotional intemperance. 
This fact appears in spasms of anger. 
When angry we instinctively seek to 
have our friends look at the case as 
we do. The chances are ten to one 
they will do nothing of the sort, can 
in fact do nothing of the sort; for they 
are still sane, and see the case in the 
light in which we shall see it by and 
by, a light in which our present an- 
ger will appear as it is, a blinding 
impulse, an impulse that prevents us 
from exercising the God-like faculty 
of making allowance, of looking be. 
fore and after and all around a ques- 
tion, and so seeing it somewhat as 
God sees it. This vision will come 
to us later, and then we shall exclaim. 
‘‘ My anger was foolish ; it was undig- 
nified ; it was not manly after the 
highest type of manhood ; it was not 
even judicious, for if I had kept cool 
I could have found a better way of 
accomplishing my purpose—be that 
purpose to thwart, punish or reform a 
wrong-doer. In truth, excessive feel- 
ing upset my judgment.’’ 

So it always does, and often most 
disastrously in cases of illness. If a 
friend or dear one is sick, never is 
there greater need of little feeling and 
great reasoning thanjust then. Let this 
@oint be proved by its opposite. Take 
for instance some emergency when, 
perhaps, a husband is_ suddenly 
stricken and liesin imminent danger. 
Thereupon the wife faints. A more 
absolutely absurd and indefensible a 
thing could not be done ; nor one that 
more clearly demonstrates the utter 
folly of habitual intemperance of feel- 
ing in such cases. 

I say habitual intemperance of feel- 
ing in such cases, and I say it advis- 
edly. In confirmation of my state- 
ment just recall how people behave on 
the street when an accident occurs. 
Usually they become too excited to 
be of use. They revel in pity and 
horror when their prime business is to 
keep their wits about them. Such 
people do not seem to recognize that 
there are times when we have no 
right to give way to our feelings, 
however holy the feelings may be. 
For instance, a person is drowning. 
’Tis a horrible sight. But the spec- 
tator has no right to surrender him- 
self to the horror of the occasion. He 
must help, and in order to help his 
mind must act clearly and quickly. 
That it can not act clearly and quickly 
if he becomes excessively excited is 
proved by the confession of ultra- 
emotional people who declare that on 
such and such an occasion they were 
fixed to the spot with horror. And 
they will tell you that as if it were a 
merit inthem. Itisa shame. And 
it is a shame that boys and girls are’ 
not educated from: their earliest days 
to subordinate feeling to reason, and 
so be of use when use is most needed at 
the critical moments. ‘Think for’ in- 
stance of the awful folly of a panic ; 
and why does a panic happen but 
because people are still so crude and 
savage that they can not-control their 
feelings ; are not taught from the 
earliest days, both boys and girls, that 
to restrain not to indulge excessive 
feeling is the great aim. 


And then consider what happens in 
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the event of an epidemic. When it 
comes, excitement begins, excitement 
is fostered with all possible ingenuity. 
People run into their neighbors to 
work them up to the proper pitch of 
fear; and the neighbors run back to 
them to keep the fire burning; the 
papers are laden with it, and because 
of it society is deranged, the daily and 
soothing rounds of occupation being 
abandoned. Instead ofsuch behavior, 
thereeshould be during-an epidemic, 
as little said as possible; and the 
worse the epidemic the more neces- 
sary is silence or cheery speeches and 
the usual rounds of occupation. I 
say this because nothing is more de- 
bilitating than excessive emotion, es- 
pecially of a distressing kind. People 
spread disease by fearing it, because 
fear weakens. After a sharp fright, 
have you not been too weak to stand ? 
Yes; then see how weakening fear is; 
how much to be avoided, if you wish 
to meet an emergency. 

And this thought applies in all 
times of sickness. Most people speak 
as if it were a merit to be excessively 
anxious when there is illness in the 
home, as if this testimonial were 
needed to convince the world of the 
depth of their love. I think their 
love is better proven by avoiding ex- 
cessive anxiety. To give way to 
anxiety is the easy, the impulsive 
way; to repress anxiety and keep 
calm and cheery is the hard but in all 
respects noble and helpful way. 
Anxiety helps not at all, but hinders 
greatly. It wears on the well and the 
sick. It is one of the saddest instan- 
ces of the lack of proper education of 
the emotions. 

But if I were to go to a home where 
there is illness and say what I have 
just said, I should run the risk of 
being thought heartless. The truth is, 
and the mischief is, that if once we 
yield to an emotion it will justify it- 
self. Thus in the moment of anger, a 
man usually feels that the anger is 
right, and he resents the imputation 
that he does wrong to be angry. Af- 
terwards, of course, he will see that 
he did wrong; but every feeling is so 
imperative and so monopolizing that 
it almost completely bars the field of 
vision and deludes the victim into 
holding that what is at the moment 
is right. Therefore the fact for us to 
face first, last and always, is that the 
emotions, especially when in excess, 
cause whatever we are doing to ap- 
pear meritorious. They persuade us, 
against the feeble protests of the 
stifled reason, that wrong is right. 

This unfortunate result often ap- 
pears at times of deep grief. Grief is 
one of the legitimate and holy feel- 
ings, and not under any conditions to 
be entirely restrained. But just be- 
cause of its exceeding worthiness, 
yrief is all the more likely to overstep 
its limits. In due proportion it is so 
thoroughly justifiable that we are in 
great danger of supposing that it will 
be justifiable in any measure, and that 
the more we indulge it the more 
commendable we are. Need I say that 
this danger 1s common? Need I re- 
inind you that one of your supreme 
duties is to so discipline yourselves 
that you will be able to curb and guide 
grief when it comes, and not to im- 
moderately indulge it—to the mani- 
fest injury of yourself and family. 
Excessive grief is one of the innumer- 
able instances of great wrong being 
done in the name of holiness. 

Excessive remose is another in- 
stance of the same sort. There is such 
athing as feeling too badly for the 
wrong you have done. Some people 
are so torbidly conscientious that 
they do their greatest wrong in their 
excessive regret for the wrongs they 
have done. 
and we have no business to think we 
can be perfect; no business to lose all 
cheer and courage and kindliness just 
because we have sinned. It is far 
better to take even our sins with a 


We can not be perfect, 


dash of coolness. The source of sin 
is usually lack of self-control, and that 
lack can not be overcome by increas- 
ing the lack, as we do when we lose 
control of ourselves in excess of re- 
morse. If you wish to be the master 
of your feelings, and so escape sin, 
master them at every point. Be rea- 
sonable in your regret; be cool then 
and your chances of being cool always 
are thereby increased, and virtue bet- 
ter served than by indulging a morbid 
conscientiousness. 

In very truth virtue is masterv of 
our feelings. It is, in the heat of 
action, the keeping of the law in 
calmness made. In society it is sim- 
plicity; inargument, fairness; in prov- 
ocation, deliberateness; in sickness, 
cheer and courage; in grief, modera- 
tion; in remorse, hope and faith in 
yourself. It is emotion restrained by 
reason. Great men have been great 
in virtue of this restraint. Let us 
strive for it. 


Jesus, the Prophetof God. By Christopher J. Street, 
M. A., Minister of the Free Christian Church, Croy- 
don: Pelling & Co., 4 The Parade, London Road. 


A thoroughly excellent book. The au- 
thor discusses the life and character of Jesus 
with the most unflinching rationalism and 
the most reverent sympathy. It is hardly 
worth while for a reviewer to be finical in 
order not to seem unsophisticated ; and so 
let it go forth as our verdict that this work 
is admirable from beginning to end. A few 
quotations will serve to indicate its charac- 
ter. ‘‘ Nodoubt, if Jesus were living to-day, 
his conceptions of divine truth would be en- 
larged and glorified : nay if he had lived for 
another twenty years, his mind would have 
been broadened.’’ ‘‘ There is too much imi- 
tation in the modern discipleship of Jesus ; 
and, by one of those strange turns of des- 
tiny, it has come to pass that the conscien- 
tious ‘heretic’ is often a better Christian 
than the champion of ‘orthodoxy’”’ “If 
Jesus is to be a mere model for other men 
to copy as literally as they can, his influence 
will not be for good in the long run, because 
the independence of the human soul will be 
undermined by a constant effort to imitate.”’ 
‘‘T think that if Jesus had to judge between 
two professed disciples—one of whom be- 
lieved everything that Ae did, because Jesus 
believed it, while the other, in the exercise 
of his free reason, had come to believe some- 
thing very different, he would say of the 
second, ‘ He that is not against us is on our 
part,’ while of the first he would ask ‘Why 
even of yourself judge you not what is 
right?’’’ ‘‘Jesus was in fact, an original 
thinker, and surely his first wish would be 
that other men should think for themselves. 
Every earnest searcher for truth is following 
Jesus, because his life was one long service 
of the cause of truth.’’ 


Deacon Herbert's Bible Class. 


By James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Boston : George H. Ellis. 18go. 

The many readers of the writings of Dr. 
Clarke will doubtless be glad of,this little 
book, made up of papers published many 
years ago in the Christian Inquirer of New 
York. It consists chiefly of conversations 
on religious topics, the titles of the chapters 
being : ‘‘The way we helped our minister to 
write good sermons’’; ‘‘Aim of Life’’; 
‘Temptation of Jesus’’; ‘‘The Precursor, 
or John the Baptist’’; ‘‘The Miracles’’; 
‘The Twelve’’; ‘‘ Nicodemus and the New 
Birth ’’; ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount.” 

Dr. Clarke’s well known method of mak- 
ing old phrases and forms elastic with new 
interpretations, characterizes this book also. 
The reality of the facts related in the mir- 
acles of Jesus, for example, are not doubted. 
All that is needed is that they shall be ex- 
plained, while the man who has real faith in 
Jesus will easily believe that ‘‘all forces’’ 
are ‘‘ under the control of the Being’sent by 
God to do his work.”’ 


A Tale of the House of the Wolfings andall the 
Kindreds of the Mark. Written in prose and verse. 
By William Morris. Boston: Roberts Brothers, rdgo. 


This smaller and less costly edition of Mr. 
Morris’s ‘‘ Tale of the Wolfings,’’ is far less 
beautiful to the eye than the more sumptu- 
ous edition which preceded it, but it is much 
more comfortable for the hand, much less 
wearisome to hold. The letter-press is pre- 
cisely the same lure as in the other book, 
and that meansthat it is very beautiful, as be- 
fits the matter it conveys. We still find our- 
selves haunted by the original doubt whether 
these transitions from prose to verse and 
verse to prose are an agreeable device. 
Which is the more poetic it would be hard 
to say, but each has its rhythm and the 
rhythm of the verse is notthe rhythm ofthe 
prose, and we find ourselves continually car- 
rying over the rhythm of one into the other, 
making the attempt in vain. This “‘bitter- 
sweet of days that were’’ is much pleasanter 
to our taste than Mr. Morris’s more recent 
‘‘ News from Nowhere,’’ the looking back- 


ward of a co-operative anarchist, much more 
attractive generally than Mr. Bellamy’s book, 
but about equally unrealizable. 


Friend Olivia. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


By Amelia E, Barr. New York: 

The above author’s stories are too well 
known to nced extended comment. Friend 
Olivia was first published as a serial in the 
Century magazine, in which form many of 
our readers doubtless followed it with inter- 
est and delight. It is a story of early Qua- 
ker persecution in thetime of Cromwell and 
the Restoration. The characters are well 
drawn and lifelike, the incidents of the 
story a little romantic perhaps, but not un- 
suited to that wild and changeful period 
which they record. A spirit of broad relig- 
ious sympathy runs through the book, teach- 
ing its own lesson. 


Gyppy. By Helen Ekin Starrett, Chicago: Searle 
& Gorton. 

We are sorry to be so late in noticing this 
dainty piece of book-making, so well suited 
to the holiday season just past, with its ten- 
der story of the ‘‘little ecru-colored Scotch 
terrier,’’ serving as the hero. The sketch is 
prefaced with an introductory word by 
Frances Power Cobbe, written to the author 
on her first reading of the same, when 
published several years ago. It conveys 
a needed lesson of kindness and sympathy 
for the dumb life about us, and deserves its 
present more permanent setting. 


Upward Steps of Seventy Years. By Giles B. Steb- 
bins. New York: John W. Lovell Co. 

Mr. Stebbins is well known asa lecturer 
and writer on Modern Spiritualism, and 
other liberal topics. Mr. Stebbins was an 
active worker in the anti-slavery movement, 
is a pronounced advocate of woman’s rights 
and a believer in the spirit of human ad- 
vancement all along the line. His autobi- 
ography of seventy years covers the most 
exciting and progressive period of America’s 
history and contains many interesting and 
valuable reminiscences. 


Tabular Views of Universal History. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The above work was first compiled by G. 
P. Putnam, now revised and brought down to 
date by Lynds E. Jones. It consists of a 
series of chronological tables, presenting in 
parallel columns a record of the most impor- 
tant historical events from the earliest time 
to the present day. Inthe absence of larger 
encyclopzedias this work will serve as a use- 
ful book of reference. It will be of particu- 
lar value in the schoolroom. 


The Story Hour. By Kate Douglas Wiggin & Nora 
A. Smith. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A volume of double authorship, compris- 
ing twenty short stories and _ sketches, 
written especially for the Home and Kinder- 
garten. A motto from Froebel adorns the 
title page, and explains the direct object of 
the book. An extract from the same source 
heads each separate story. The book is 
prettily illustrated, and well deserves the 
praise it has received from reader and 
critic. 

Alice 


Tom Blivens in Wormdom. By Moore. 


Quincy, Ill.: T. M. Rogers & Co. 

As its title indicates the above is a study 
in science aGapted to the needs and under- 
standing of the little folks, and serves the 
double purpose of instruction and amuse- 
ment. It is illustrated with several tasteful 
designs and the bookmaker’s work is worthy 
of the contents. We gladly recommend 
this little book to our juvenile friends, and 
to their teachers and guardians as well. 


Stortes Told at Twilight. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Boston : Roberts Brothers. 


Mrs. Moulton’s stories for the young are 
always welcome, and deservedly popular 
with all classes of readers. The above com- 
prises eleven short, agreeable tales, told in 
the author’s usual entertaining and pleasant 
style. It makes a pretty gift-book for any 
season of the year. 


BELFORD-CLARK Co. have reprinted that 
juvenile classic ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland,’’ on thick paper, quarto size, and 
profusely illustrated, with gayly colored cov- 
ers. It is said that the author, Lewis Carroll, 
is a mathematician and for many years was 
a professor of that science at Oxford. He 
still lives in that famous college town, and 
his rooms are a museum of all sorts of oddi- 
ties calculated to interest children, of whom 


he is very fond. 
INVESTMEN?S, 
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The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers of UNITY, CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 175 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Christian Types of Heroism. John Colemau 
Adams, D.D., Boston: Universalist Pub. House. 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 208. 


Representative Sonnets. By Charles H. Crandall, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, r2mo, pp. 
361. Price, $1.25. 


Thine Not Mine. 
Roberts Brothers. 
$1.25. 


By William Everett, Boston : 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 297. Price, 


Illustrated Holiday Catalogue. 
Co, Paper, 8vo, pp. 66. Price, 50 cents. 


The Bible Abridged. By Rev. David 
Hoskins, S. T. D., Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 
I2Mm0, pp. 299. 


A Key to the Secret Vault. 
Murphy, M. D., San Francisco. 
30. 


The Three Scouts. 
Lee & Shepard. 
cents. 
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Greene 
Cloth, 


By Robert Wilson 
Cloth, 16mo, pp. 


By J. T. Trowbridge, Boston 
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Inspirations of the School-Teacher. 
Walker, Chicago: W. W. Knowles. 
Price, 10 cents. 


By Eva H. 
Pamphlet. 


HORSKORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. 5S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.’’ 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: 

“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’’ 

Dr.» T. H. ANDREws, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

“‘A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.’’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word “‘Horsford’s” is 


rinted on the label. All others are spurious 
ever sold in bulk. 


BENJ. R. TUCKER, 
P. O. Box 3366, BOSTON, MASS. 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED: 


The FRUITS OF CULTURE 


A Comedy in four acts. 


By COUNT LEO TOLSTOI. 


In this book, never published in Russia, and now 
published first in English by Mr. Tucker, Count Tolstoi 
continues the war which he began in ** The Kreutzer 
Sonata,” but substitutes for the terrible weapons which 
he used in that onslaught the piercing shafts of ridicule 
and satire. The follies of the so-called * cultured ”’ 
classes are 6xhibited in a most humorous picture of 
their fashions, * fads,’ dress, habits, morals, vices and 
mental freaks, and the story hinges in particular upon 
the effect of the craze of Modern Spiritualism upon an 
aristocratic family in Russia. 


Price: in cloth, 50c.; in paper, 25 cts, 


Mr. Tucker’s Recent Publication, 


My Uncle Benjamin. 
By CLAUDE TILLIER, 


Is receiving the most extraordinary commendation at 
the hands of the critics and meeting a very large sale. 

Detroit News.—* The book is certainly the most re- 
markable work published in this country this year.” 

Richmond Despatch.—** Worthy to rank with ‘Tom 
Jones,’ “Tristram Shandy,’ Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar,’ ‘ Don 
Quixote’ and * Pickwick’ in wit, humor, satire and 
philosophy.” 

Detroit Free Press.—** One of the cleverest books 
that has come from the American press this year. Asa 
character study itis beyond all praise.” 


Price: In cloth, $1; in paper, 50c. 


Mr. Tucker also publishes: 


The Kreutzer Sonata.—By Count Leo Tolstoi. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


The Rag-Picker of Paris. By Felix Pyat. Cloth. 


$1; paper, 50 cents. 
What's to be Done.—By N.G. Tchernychewsky. 
Cloth, $1; paper, 35 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any book mailed by 
publisher on receipt of price. Mention this paper. 
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< Ams. 


Dates from the Hield, 


Chicago: All Souls Church.—This church 
last week issued announcement No. 1, 1891, 
conveying its New Year’s greeting in happy 
lines and summoning all friends of the 
church and members of Unity Club to the 
‘“‘Annual Supper and Business Meeting,’’ on 
Thursday evening, January 8. The summons 
was cordially obeyed and the annual meet- 
ing drew together alarge company of earnest 
people. The audience room had been con- 
verted intoa banquet hall, and at 6:30 the 
entire congregation sat down together toa 
repast which crowned the social committee 
with imperishable renown. After the oysters 
and chicken had been duly discussed, the 
thoughts of the assembly were directed to 
the more spiritual affairs of the church. The 
meeting was called to order, and Dr. G. F. 
Shears, president of the board of trustees, 
took the chair and presided in his usual 
hearty and felicitous manner. After the 
report of the trustees, which was read by the 
chairman, after the report of the treasurer, 
which showed all bills paid and a balance in 
hand, and that of the secretary, the heads of 
the different departments of church work 
gave a resumé of the year’s activities. 
These departments include a social section, 
charitable section, missionary section, edu- 
cational section —covering the Sunday-school 
and confirmation class, Unity Club Study 
department—including novel section, phil- 
osophy section, Browning section and Low- 
ell section, and Unity Club lend-a-hand de- 
partment, including library section, reading 
room section, lecture section and kindergar- 
ten section. The record of work done and 
money raised in each of these departments 
and the energy put forth in all directions 
was enough to leave the mind of the ordi- 
dary layman of the ordinary church utterly 
dazed and confounded. The pastor put on 
the cap sheaf with his own brief report of 
personal work done both within and without 
his parish. Of the stimulus and inspiration 
which he has communicated to his own peo- 
ple and all along the line he could give no 
report nor was. it needful that he should. 
Brief speeches followed that were not down 
on the programmes, one from a Catholic, and 
another from an orthodox brother who had 
never been in a Unitarian meeting before 
but felt that it had been a means of grace to 
his soul. Ata little past ten the people rose 
from the tables and with many hearty hand- 
clapsand mutual congratulations departed 
for their homes, feeling that the annual 
meeting of 1891 had been a red-letter day in 
the history of All Souls Church. 


Baraboo, Wis.—The annual meeting of the 
Free Congregational Society was held Tues- 
day evening, January 6. The financial 
report of the board of trustees was encourag- 
ing, all the old obligations against the 
society having been cancelled and there 
being only a small temporary deficit in the 
treasury. The various standing commit- 
tees—I. Sunday School, II]. Music, III. Par- 
ish Relations, IV. Hospitality, V. Social 
Relations, VI. Help to the Poor—had not 
shown any great amount of activity during 
the year, the society having allowed such 
work to take care of itself for many years 
and the members of the committees not 
understanding their duties. This will be 
remedied in the coming year as notice was 
given of an amendment to the by-laws speci- 
fying the duties of the various standing 
committees. Mr. E. G. Marriott and Mrs. 
H.W. Abbott were chosen trustees for three 
years. The Ladies’ Society, the Sunday 
School and the Unity Club gave carefully 
prepared reports of their work and pros- 
pects. Plans and suggestions for the com- 
ing year were discussed and the following 
resolution adopted: ‘‘Aeso/ved, that it is the 
opinion of this society that all church prop- 
erty should be taxed.’’ It was thought by 
some that the Society should offer its prop- 
erty for assessment and steps in that direc- 
tion may be taken. Mr. Ransom Jackson 
was elected president; Mr. William Ellis, 
vice president; Mr. E. A. Runge, secre- 
tary. In closing the meeting, the president 
said the reports were fuller and the general 
interest more pronounced than at any pre- 
vious annual meeting of the society he had 
ever attended, 


Western Unitarian Conference.— The regu- 
lar meeting of Directors was held at Unita- 
rian Headquarters, 175 Dearborn Street, 
January 6, at 2:30 p. m. James Van In- 
wagen in the chair. Present, Mrs. Anna B. 
McMahan, Celia P. Woolley, James V. 
Blake, J. Ll. Jones, J. R. Effinger. After 
the reading of minutes by the scribe anda 
verbal communication from the treasurer of 
the Conference, letters were read from Hon. 
D. L. Shorey and J. D. Ludden. It was re- 
solved that the Executive Committee of the 
Board issue a circular letter to the subscrib- 
ers to the permanent fund of the W. U. C. 
informing them that $25,000 has been sub- 
scribed and that payments are now due, in 
such proportions as the donor may elect, the 
whole amount of subscription falling due 
within five years from date of subscription. 
A committee was appointed ——s of 
Rev. J. C. Learned, Rev. Marion Murdock 
and Mrs. Anna B. McMahan, to report to 
the next Annual Conference on the educa- 
tion and work of women for the Unitarian 


ministry. The programme ofthe approaching 
anniversary iu May was discussed and some 
suggestions offered. On motion the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


Boston.—Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Sunday- 
school Secretary will address the Monday 
Club on the Sunday School End of the 
Church, 

-—The Xegister will soon publish Rev. W. 
H. Lyon's excellent paper on ‘‘The Sunday 
School as a Parish,’’ and it will be made into 
a “‘Register Tract.’’ 

—A new Easter Service will soon be issued 
by the Sunday School Society. 

—February 22d, Sunday, will be observed 
hereabouts as Sunday School Temperance 
Day. 

—Rev. E. E. Hale held an Old Year Serv- 
ice in his church on Wednesday evening, 
December 31st, and administered the Com- 
munion to his congregation. 

—The ‘‘Children’s Mission to Children ’’ 
gave for the first time a Christmas-tree to 
the young children in the new Annex to 
their building and made the occasion one 
long to be remembered by the juveniles. 

Boston Unitarians are debating the ques- 
tion if the new Japanese Unitarian church, 
with its ethical basis, can receive, or ought 
to have received missionary aid from the A. 
U. A. 


Wichita, Kan.—On Sunday, Dec. 21, two 
portraits were presented to the Unitarian 
Society of Wichita, Kansas, one of Chan- 
ning, the other of Rev. Napoleon Hoagland 
now of Olympia, Wash. Immediately after 
the sermon Mr. R. A. Sankey, representing 
the donors, came forward, as the portraits, 
resting on easels near the pulpit, were being 
unveiled and made the formal presentation. 
Mr. Sankey spoke in high terms of the 
efficiency and faithfulness of Mr. Hoagland, 
and Mr. Shipper, the present pastor, 
responded in fitting words. He concluded 
his address as follows: ‘‘My task has been 
made at once difficult and easy by Mr. 
Hoagland; difficult in that I must take his 
place in your confidence and esteem—easy 
in that he has opened the eyes of many to 
the truths of Unitarianism, sown the seed, 
as it were, and left an honored name to dis- 
arm prejudice. I am glad, thus publicly, to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to my prede- 
cessor. Again, let me express the thanks 
of the society for these portraits. We shall 
be proud to place them on these walls within 
view of all.” 


Decorah, Iowa.—UNnity hereby acknowl- 
edges a cordial invitation to be present and 
take part in the dedication of Unity church, 
Decorah, January 18, 1891. The published 
programme gives the following order of exer- 
cises: I. Invocation. 2. History of the Lib- 
eral Movement in Decorah. 3. Report of 
Treasurer of Building Committee. 4. Hymn 
(original), Rev. W. C. Gannett. 5. Scripture 
Readings, Rev. S. S. Hunting. 6. Prayer. 
7. Sermon, Rev. J. R. Effinger. 8. Anthem. 
9g. Dedication Service by Congregation and 
Ministers. 10. Dedication Hymn. Unity 
Hymns, 254. 11. Benediction. At 3p. m. 
there will be a special Sunday-school service 
of songs and responses with addresses by 
visiting friends. At the evening service the 
sermon will be by Rev. T. B. Forbush. It 
seems but a few months since the inception 
of this movement in Decorah and the sum- 
mons of Mr. Hunting to take charge of it. 
We congratulate both minister and people 
and rejoice with them in the good things 
they have accomplished in a few short 
months. 


Pall River, Mass.—The Fall River Evening 
News of Dec. 22 announces regretfully the 
retirement of Rev. A. J. Rich who had filled 
the pastorate of the Unitarian Society for 
seven years. His services in charitable 
work receive especial mention. There fol- 
lows in full a report of his concluding dis- 
course to his people, from which we take the 
following: ‘‘Religion is not a finality but a 
means to an end, and that end is the perfect 
man. The principal function of all religion 
is to aid the development of the moral na- 
ture, to further moral purity and power. 
When truth shall be translated through the 
life and not the creed; when all shall seek in 
in themselves and in each other the life of 
the spirit, and shall make the art of right 
living the inspiring goal, it will be easy to 
work for things vital and belonging to the 
great whole of religion.’’ ‘“‘The One Church 
or Our Religion in Common”? is the topic of 
the sermon which breathes so catholic a 
spirit. 


Perry, lowa.-The Unitarian friends of 
Perry met recently at the residence of Mrs. 
George Heaton and read a sermon together 
and discussed the possibility of organizing a 
Unity Circle. Another meeting is called 
and if sufficient interest is shown the organ- 
ization will be effected. Our correspondent, 
who claims that they are ‘good, ethical 
basis Unitarians,’’ writes, ‘‘We want to 
start a Sunday School too and use the lesson 
leaves in UNITY, but have no hall yet. 
The Presbyterians will soon vacate one to 
go into their new church. We hope to 
raise a hundred dollars to rent that for a 
year. Then we can have a Sunday School 
and work for it.’’ The letter from which 
we quote breathes a spirit of earnestness and 
determination to go ahead and estabkish the 
nucleus of a liberal church. The movement 


is the fruit of Post Office Mission work and 
is being directed with wisdom and energy. 


Jamestown, N. D.—Rev. Helen G. Putnam 
continues her missionary work from James- 
town, as headquarters. She _ recently 
preached in Bowdle, S. Dak., and in Forest 
City, Iowa. During the past year she has 
traveled over four thousand miles and writ- 
ten nearly a thousand letters. She has de- 
livered many sermons and addresses and 
officiated at one funeral and one wedding. 
She is doing pioneer work in a spirit of de- 
votion and self sacrifice that is worthy of a 
more adequate support than she has received. 
We happen to know that her receipts from 
all sources fell a little short of her expenses. 


Quincy, [l.—Unity Club of Quincy has 
ublished a programme of fortnightly meet- 
ings extending from November Ig, 1890 to 
April 1, 1891. The remaining topics as 
announced are January 21, ‘‘The Scope of 
the Modern Novel,’’ February 4, ‘‘ Centrali- 
zation and Individualism in Social Prog- 
ress,’’? February 18, ‘‘Dramatic Evening,”’ 
March 4, ‘‘ Physical Culture,’’? March 18, 
‘*The Ethics of Journalism,’’ April 1, An- 
nual Election of Officers. Dr. Robbins is 
president and Miss Minna Meyers is secre- 
tary. 


Salem, Oregon.__A recent Oregon paper 
states that Rev. Thomas Van Ness met the 
trustees of the Unitarian Society in Salem 
on the evening of December 27, to discuss 
plans of church building. He is to return in 
the spring, and the prospect is encouraging 
for the erection of a new Unitarian church. 
The discourses of Mr. Van Ness on Sunday 
28 ult. are highly spoken of. 


Third Church, Chicago.—The New Year’s 
greeting of the Third Church comes to us 
this yearin the form of a calendar for I8gI. 
It is the daintiest bit of work of the kind we 
have ever seen. And besids being a de- 
light to the eye, it will bring to each pass- 
ing day its own high suggestion and in- 
spiration from Scriptures old and new. 


Correction.._In UNnirTy of Jan. 1, one hun- 
dred dollars was credited to ‘‘Channing 
Seaburg, Saint Paul,’’ on Endowment Fund 
ofthe W. U. C. Read ‘‘Channing Seabury”’ 
and you have the name of the good friend 
to whom the W. U. C. is indebted for that 
hundred dollars. 


San Francisco, California.— red G. Pres- 
ton, of Boston, called last week at the West- 
ern Unitarian Headquarters on his way to 
San Francisco to assist Rev. Thomas Van 
Ness in his missionary work on the Pacific 
coast. 


THE next lecture in the Popular Science 
Course at Recital Hall, Auditorium, will be 
given Friday, Jan. 16, at 8 p. m., by PROF. 
fh 


Subject: ‘‘THE AMERICANS BEFORE COL- 
UMBuUS.’’ There will be stereopticon illus- 
trations. Admission, 75 cts. Tickets may 


be bought at 175 Dearborn St., at the Chi- 
cago Conservatory, Auditorium, or at the 
door before the lecture. 
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UNITARIAN BELIEF ! 
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14 TRACTS BY 7 AUTHORS, setting forth 
the doctrines, basis of fellowship and the beliefs of 
the Unitarian Church. A}! mailed for 20 cente. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago- 


PUTNAM, of Harvard University. | 
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ANNUAL ADVERTISERS’ GAZETTE, 


A Book of Reference and Information for 
American Advertisers. 


PER COPY, -«- - - ONE DOLLAR. 
“Of va ne to every man who has a good 


article and who wants to connect with the 
peopie,” —N. Y. Weekly Witness. 


“Seems to usto be one of the best books 
of its class published.” : 
—Omaha World-Herald. 


ADVERTISERS 
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SUNDAY -SCHOOL STORIES. 
By Edward E. Hale. 


‘* Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; 

the other eighteen are the work of my children, tny sis- 

| ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known us 

the secretary of the ‘ Ten Times One’ societies, All of 

ihese stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 

thors the general directions under which they wrote,”’ 
— Dr, Hol’ s-Preface, 

When the Rev, Edward Everett Hale writes a book 
for the young, grown pone as well as young people 
look for something good, and they are seldom disap- 
pointed. Mr, Hale always writes fora purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,—PAiladelphia Item. 

A delighttul and helpful book for young people,— 
Boston Home Fournal. 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fai’ 
to profit as well as interest.—Boston ‘fournal of Educa 
tion. 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1.00 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 50 cents, as long as they last. 

Address: 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers, 

175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 7 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL STOKIES 
for little children, 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman. 


Twenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger chiidren, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
' those who order direct from us, 560 eents, 


| postpaid. 


| Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


| 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


— PRE UWENDING GENESIS 


OR CREATION EVER PRESENT—By 

H. M. SIMMONS. The Genesis story retolc 
in the light of modern science, yet in lan- 
‘uage simple enough to hold the attention of a 
child. 111 Pages. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
('''’LESH. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St..Chierer 
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Ghe Home. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun,.—-True love strikes root in reason, pas- 
sion’s foe. 


Mon.—The man that makes a character, 
makes foes. 


Tues.—Guard well thy thought; our thoughts 
are heard in heaven. 


Wed.—Thoughts disentangle passing o’er 
the lip. 


How blessings brighten as they 
take their flight ! 


Fri.—Life’s cares are comforts, such by 
Heaven designed. 


Sal.—We rise in glory as we sink in pride; 


Where boasting ends, there dignity 
begins. 


Thurs.— 


: Selected. 
Little King Philip, 


Bonnie, blithe Philip is Philip the Good, 
And Philip the Fair is he ; 

Though only two feet high in his hood, 
He Philip the Bold would be. 


And Philip the Handsome, be sure he meets 
In his loyal subjects’ eyes ; 
While she who can fathom his quaint con- 
ceits, 
Oft terms him Philip the Wise. 


Dimpled his hands are and winsome his face, 
Tangled the curls of golden sheen ; 

Hard it would be in this wide world to trace, 
A Happier King, I ween. 


And is he not Philip the Brave, our King? 
Ready always to do, and dare, 
Like his soldier uncle, who wounded, would 
cling 
In Death’s grasp, to the flag that he bare. 


Bold to scorn wrong ; ever brave for the right, 
Wise may he be, without blame, 
May God preserve pure, and true in His 
sight, 
Our boy with the noble name. 


M. R. H. 


Timid but Triumphant. 


Rob Preston put on his coat and 
hat and came out of school very slowly 
with a perplexed, troubled look on his 
bright, sunny face. Some of the boys 
were already outside, and were whis- 
pering and laughing about something. 
Bob evidently knew what it was, but 
had no wish to joinin it; still, in- 
stead of hurrying away as he might 
have done, he lingered irresolutely. 

The truth was Robbie was fighting 
a real battle with himself. There was 
a new scholar in school, little Annie 
Hoffman. Her father was a miserable 
drunkard, and they were poor as poor 
could be. Her mother had done her 
best but poor little Annie was a pit- 
ful sight in her faded, outgrown, rag- 
ged garments. 

Rob had discovered in some way 
that a few of the rougher, more 
thoughtless boys were proposing to 
make some fun for themselves when 
she came out of school to go home, 
and all the afternoon his conscience 
had been pleading earnestly with him. 

‘“You ought to try to stop them,’’ 
it said. 

‘But they would not hear a word 
from a little boy like me,’’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Then you must help Annie. 
The poor little thing will be frightened 
if they laugh at her.’’ ‘‘ Then they 
will laugh at me,’’ said Robbie: and 
he fairly shivered with dismay at the 


mere thought of the shout they would | 


give *if he showed himself Annie’s 
champion. 

‘‘Well, suppose they do laugh,’’ 
answered conscience, pitilessly; ‘‘ if 
you are mamma’s little man, ought n’t 
you be brave enough to bear that? 
You were wishing the other day that 
you could do something brave and 
good ; here is a chance for you. If 
you can not do this little thing, you 
would not be very apt to do anything 
great.’’ 

So the afternoon had passed, and 
now Rob must decide one way or the 
Other; but it seemed to him that he 
was no nearer a decision than at first. 

‘‘ We'll have some prime fun,’’ he 
heard Tom Rogers say. ‘‘She’s the 
greatest looking object I’ve seen for 
an age.’ 


‘* Hullo, there!’’ he called out, as 


Annie appeared in the doorway ; ‘‘is 
that a ragbag I see walking around?’’ 
The little group around Tom 
shouted as he spoke, and Rob’s face 
grew crimson with pain for Annie and 
for himself. 
‘“Don’t, please, boys,’’ he said 
pleadingly ; ‘‘she is n’t to blame, and 
it will make her feel so bad to be 
laughed at.’’ 
“Oh, run home, little Mollie Cod- 
dle,’’ said Tom, contemptuously ; ‘‘ it 
will take more than you to stop me.’’ 
Rob walked on a few steps. What 
should he do? Oh, dear, why could 
n't he go right home? Hecould not 
stop them ; they would probably only 
laugh the more if he did anything. 
‘But Annie will feel as if she had 
a friend.’’ 
‘‘T can’t,’’ said Rob, with a little 
choke ; and, boy that he was, his eyes 
filled with tears as he turned toward 


the gate. 
‘OQ Rob Preston, I’m ashamed of 
you,’’ said the faithful inward moni- 


tor. ‘‘How shall you feel when 
mamma takes your face between her 
hands to give you a good-night kiss, 
and calls you her little laddie? Will 
you want to look up into her face? 
Won’t you feel ashamed to think what 
a coward you have been? Shall you 
want to tell her aboutit? O Robbie, 
be mamma ’s brave little laddie.’’ 
There was just a minute’s hesita- 
tion, then Robbie turned and went 
quickly up to the steps where Annie 
stood, quivering with fear. 

‘Come with me, Annie; I’m going 
your way,’ he said; and Annie 
caught hold of his hand instantly. 

‘I’m so afraid,’’ she almost sobbed; 
‘‘[’m never coming again. I didn’t 
want to to-day, but mother cried and 
wanted me to.’’ 

‘T’ll tell you,’’ said Robbie, re- 
assuringly; ‘‘ we will go right to my 
home, and to my mamma. She always 
knows just what to do.’’ 

So they went bravely down the 
walk ; and though the boys tried to 
laugh, they could not make much of 
a success of it. Somehow, Robbie’s 
sweet, wistful face touched them. 
‘‘He was a plucky little fellow,’’ 
said one, after the two had gone. 

‘Yes, and more of a gentleman 
than any of us, if we are older,’’ said 
another. 

Mamma soothed and comforted lit- 
tle Annie, and sent her home happy 
with one of herown Annie’s outgrown 
dresses that just fitted her, and a 
promise to come and see her mother. 

When she had gone, mamma 
stooped and kissed Robbie. 

‘* My own precious laddie, my little 
man,’’ she said fondly. 

‘‘But I wasn’t brave at first. I 
wanted to run away like a coward ; 
only I thought of you, and how 
ashamed I should be to have you 
know about it,’’ said Rob. 

‘Phat was right, dear ; but remem- 
ber God sees and knows always. 
Mamma might not, perhaps; but we 
can not hide anything from Him. 
Think of that when you are tempted. 
We must try very hard not to do any- 
thing we are ashamed or sorry to have 
God know, must n’t we ?”’ 

“T’ll try; but, O mamma, some- 
times it is so hard even to do right in 
little bits of things.’’ 

‘‘T know, laddie dear; but remem- 
ber, we can always have help if we 
ask for it.’’—Vational Baptist. 


NITY SUNDAY CIRCLE 


in hall or parlor, and new Churches unpro- 
vided with Hymn Books will want our 
a mn Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and 

Charity set to old tunes; 51 Hymns with music. 
Love to God and Love to Man; 47 songs adapt 
ed to popular tunes. Responsive Services with 
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prayer and = closip a chant. The three paime- 
phiets mailed tur 16 cents. 
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(See No. XX., W. U.S. S. Soc’y Publications.) 


A STUDY OF RELIGION: FIRST SERIES. 
BEGINNINGS: J7he Legend and the True 
Story. 

XIX. THE FIRST HEAVEN. 

(A) Hades, Sheol. The ‘‘ Elysian Fields ’’ 
of the Greeks. The ‘ Valhalla’’ of the 


Scandinavians. The ‘“‘Happy Hunting- 
ground ”’ of the Indian. 


_(B) The origin and growth of the hell 
idea. Gehenna. 
(C) Endlessness of bliss and woe, 


vevVSUS 
growth and eternal progress. | 
We are to study to-day the question, How 

the thought of a future life began. We have | 
had something about this already in our | 
fifteenth and sixteenth lesson in connection | 
with dreams, shadows, ghosts, ancestor wor- | 
ship. The savage in the ways there de- | 

scribed, came to believe that his shade or 

spirit lived after death. It roamed about | 
among the old familiar places. (Recall | 
Spencer’s theory as to the relation between 
serpent and ancestor worship, referred to in 
our twelfth lesson). Sometimes it took pos- 
session of the body of some other man or 
one of the lower animals. Thus wasreached 
the doctrine of transmigration of souls, or 
as it is called in Greek, metempsychosis. 
The spirits of the dead were thought of as 
retaining many of the traits which they had 
in life, fond of the same pursuits, governed 
by the same motives, and according to 
their disposition or mood, doing various_ 
things to help or hurt their old friends | 
and neighbors who were still alive. Myste- 
rious events, occurrences which men could 
not explain, were attributed to the action of 
ghosts. As knowledge increased and these 
events were seen to be due to fatural laws, 
the souls of the dead began to be thought of, 
not as flitting about the old haunts, but as 
going toa separate place, a home of their 
own, the realm of the shades. It was a case 
not of transmigration but of emigration. 
This place was thought of as below the 
surface of the earth. It wasthe underworld, 
The Greeks called it Hades; the Hebrews 
Sheol. Life here was not a continuation of 
the definite, positive, clearly conscious 
activities of earth. It was a vague, dreamy, 
shadowy life, on the border land between 
existence and non-existence. The Hebrews 
had no belief in personal immortality as we 
think of it now until about the time of their 
contact with Persian ideas in Babylon. 
For the early notion of Sheol, see Job 
jii : 13-19, and Isaiah xiv. : 9-16. 

At first there was no division thought of 
in this abode of the dead. It was the home 
of all the shades, good and bad alike. As 
the future life came to be regarded as more 
positive and self-conscious, and the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong to be more 
keenly felt, here as elsewhere in the evo- 
lution of thought and life, there occurred 
what the scientists call differentiation. The 
belief arose that the good and the bad went 
to different places after death. And the 
abode of the blessed was located by some 
nations, not in the underworld, but in the 
sky, the heavens, where the gods and angels 
dwelt. This was the Elysian Fields of the 
Greeks, the Valhalla of the Scandinavians, 
the Happy Hunting-ground of the American 
Indians. Elysium however was supposed to 


metaphor derived 


be on or under the surface of the earth. 


, Along with this notion there went a belief 


in a separate place for the wicked, the 
damned. The Greeks called this Tartarus : 
the Hebrews, Gehenna; Christians, Hell. 

The term Gehenna as thus used, was a 
from the name of the 
valley of Hinnom. This stretches along the 
southern boundary of Jerusalem, and con- 
tains a place called ‘‘the Tophet,’’ once a 
spot where children were sacrificed to 
Molech. (See Bible for Learners, vol. ii., 
p. 299.) Subsequently, it became a dump- 
ing ground for refuse from the city and fires 
were kept burning there to destroy impuri- 
ties. Hence its use as a type of the abode of 
the damned. 

There is a neat suggestion in the fact that 
the literal Gehenna near Jerusalem is now 
completely changed. The fires have died 


/ont and the valley is ov ergrown with grass. 


So the hell of hate, with its endless woe, is 
fading from the creeds, and we see instead 
the sunlight of God’s love quickening with 
fresh life the germs of goodness that are to 
be found in ev ery human soul. 

But there is still left a hell and a most 
fearful one. Every time that we do wrong 
or cherish an evil thought, we corrupt our 
characters and create a hell in the heart. 


‘We ourselves, 
When we commit a sin, lose Paradise, 
As much as he did. Let us think of this 
And how we may regain it.’’ 


And there is a truth, too, in the old 
thought about the endlessness of Hell. The 
consequences of our conduct can never be 
entirely wiped out. 

‘* Whatever hath been written shall remain, 

Nor be erased, nor written o’er again. 

The unwritten only still belongs to thee, 

Take heed and ponder well, what it shall 
be.”’ 


For the Younger Pupils.—‘el! about the 
Elysian Fields, Valhalla, and the Happy 
Hunting-ground. For the first, see Ameti- 
can Cyclopzedia, under “ Elysium.” The 
essential feature in the second is that it was 
to be won by dying in battle, and that its 
promised pleasures were such carousals as 
the old Scandinavian warriors delighted in 
during life. The third also illustrates our 
tendency to anticipate that we shall have a 
chance to do in heaven what we like to do 
here. Do not dwell upon the Gehenna 
pictures, but rather upon the thought that 
we make heaven in our souls by being kind 
and good, and that we shall carry that 
heaven with us wherever we go. Talk ten- 
derly, but freely ahout death, as something 
just as natural and desirable as life. Culti- 
vate the feeling that as long as we try to 
live well, we have nothing to fear, for we 

‘Can not be where God is not 
On any sea or shore.”’ 

Por Older Classes and Teacher’s Meetings. — 
Relation between the grave and Hades; 
cave-dwelling and notions of the under- 
world (Sheol means, literally, ‘‘a cave ’’) 
a heaven in the sky and the use of moun- 
tains as fortified places by successful war- 
riors. (See references below.) The old 
notions of ghost life and Modern Spiritual- 
ism. The early religion of Israel was a 
religion of this world. A belief in personal, 
self-conscious immortality not found in the 
most primitive religions. Rather a product 
of more modern thought. Is that a pre- 
sumption against or in favor of its being 
true? 

For Preparation.— See Spencer’s “ Princt- 
ples of Soctology,’? Part I.,ch. xit. to xv. 
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* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of we!!- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage whicl) may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there '5 * 
weak point. We may escape many a fata! shaft bY 
keeping ourselves weil fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.’’—* Civil Service Gazette. 

ade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Groceres, lablied thus : 

JAMES EPPS & CO.. Homceopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 


